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DRY Pee 
_ Report of the Scerctary'of the Navy.in relation to 
pgroprensns £ of a Dry Dock. ~~ 
Navy Deparrment, 3d January, 1825. 
"To the Senate of the United States. 
1 have the honour to present the following an- 
swer to a resolution of the 25th May last, * that 
Stbe Secretary of the Navy be directed to report 
*to the Senate, at an early period of the ensuing 
session of Congress, such information a3 may be 
in the possession of the Department, or he may 
think proper to communicate, redative to the ex- 
-pediency of constructing, at one of the navy 
yards of the United States, a Dry Dovk, of suf- 
ficient capacity for receiving, examining, and re 
paitiog ships of the line; and to report oo the 
usefulness, economy, and necessity of a Ury 
dock—the best location therefor, and the proba 
ble expense of coustructing such dock, of the size 
aforesaid, ia a solid aod durable manner, and wit! 
the needful appendages for an advautageous use 
of the same.’ 

This resolution calls for information ov three 

ints— 

1. The expediency, usefulness, economy, and 
necessity of a dry dock, of sufficient capacity for 
eceiviug, examining, and repairing ships of the 
‘Tine. 

2. The best location fur a dry dock. 

3. ‘be yrobable expense of constructing one, 
of the size mentioned. in a solid and durable 
manoer, with the needful appendages for an ad- 
vantageous use of it. 
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presented. arguments by which the propri- 
ety -of building ducks for the examination and 
repairs of large vessels is proved, have heen fre- 
‘ offered to the consideration of Congress, 
from the firs of the Navy Depart- 
‘ment present time. ‘The extracts accom: 
panying this report, will exhibit the uniform cur- 
reat of Opinion upon the question, with all those 
who have devoted the most attention to it, and | 
reapectfully refer to the report of the Board ol 
Navy Commissioners, hereto annexed, and mark 
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have arrived, whem attention tot 1s cail- 
ousitieralions, and wien 
peglect must induce an extravagant waste of pub- 
lic money. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that, holding the rank whieh we do among tie 
naval powers, we should not have one deck for 

it the vessels in which we take sv 
wach pride, and that we are, in this respeci, be- 
hind every other nation, bowever iaferior in na- 
val strength. 

There are now ia our navy, either built or up- 
va the stocks, twelve #hips of the line and thir- 
teen frigates, besides smatier vessels. ~All of there 
require frequent repairs and still more frequent 
eXaminations, because defects, which are ne- 
glected, increase wilh great rapidity. Wheo 
much below the water line, they cun be exainia- 
ed and repaired only ia one of two modes,—by 
heaving them down or ‘placing them ‘in a «ry 
dock. The former operation is greatly objection- 
able, for many reasons. ft eccasious toss of tiare 
and labour. It is aecesaary entirely to diswan- 
Ue the vessel, and after the repaira are complet- 
ed, refit it; in which bperations, from three 
weeks to a month must always be consumed.— 
Additional time and labour are necessary to beave 
her down, first upon the one side and then upon 
the other. 


Itis a very expensive operation. The value 
of the time aud labour consumed in dismantling. 
heaving down, and refitting, is very great ; and 
the inconvenience of the position in which the 
workmen are obliged to do the repairs, renders 
the operation slow, and of course expensive. It 
is insufficient thoroughly to accomplist: the ob- 
t: The repairs cannot be strongly and well 
executed, especially in the bottom, and of course 
will not be permanent; it injutes the vessel.— 
The power necessarily applied on the principle 
of ‘the lever, to turn it n its side, strains ii 
and renders it leas firm and able to bear pres- 
sure, either in actions Or st®Pifis, and decay en 
sues more rapidty. ‘This injury is often unknown 
uutil itis too tate to apply the remedy. ‘The 





risk i8 aleo very great, as aa injury to the pur 

chases, hy whieh itis hove down, might, wheu | 
fepairifg the bottom, occasion the sinking and | 
eutire floss of the ship. And in removing the 





ae ed A, as shewing that ihe views of those best 
ailich able to judge, remain unchanged. . 
tible The Navy Department was created in April, 
prie 1798. In December of that year, the Secretary 
mn av cxpressed his strong conviction of the necessity 
theirs, of. docks, (see paper marked B,) and every suc- 
ir pos eceding administration, either by the sanction of 
roach @ laws or by official recommendation, has confirm- 
fthere @ @! this opinion. On the 25th February, 1799, a 
iment; f- law was passed, authorizing the erection of two | 
ld- gra. docks for the convenience of repairing public 
le bat ships. and vessels, and appropriating $59.000 for 
form: the purpose—3 vol. 130. On the 15th Decem- 
ich, as ber, 1802, the then President Jefferson recom- 
would, mended to Congress the erection of doeks for 
proves this and other purposes—(see paper marked C.) 
The § Un the 3d March, 1813, $100,000 were appro- 
would priated for the purpose of establishing a dock 
verma- yard for repairing vessels of war—4 vol. 425. 
uid be Neither of the laws mentioned were executed ; 
main- the probable reason, iu both instances,being the to- 
vantae tal inadequacy of the appropriation to accomplish 
uld be the object. And, it has happened, that. notwith- 
a per- Blanding the concurrence of professional, legisala- 
SIONS, tive, and executive opinion, we still remain with- 
overn- out .this indispensable part of aa efficient aaval 
ges to establishment. ‘lhe evil resulting trom the want 
a dis- of it is always proportioned to the number and 
ment, size of ‘the veasels to be repaired ; and however 


planks, beams, &c. the frames are not sufficient- | 
ly bound together, and being ausuppertabie by | 
the waler at the ends, it loses it shape and is. 
greatly damaged. 


All these inconveniences are avoided by docks. 
The vessel may be placed in them in a few) 
hours without entirely dismantling, and retained | 
there without risk. The workmen can labour, | 
un each side, at the same time, and in convenient | 
positions. The work is thoroughly done, be- 
cause there is uo obstacle in the way. ‘The ship 
unstrained, uninjured, and left io its perfect shape. 

The difference of the two modes, therefure in 
expense, in time, and inthe effect upon the ves- 
sel. can adinit of no dispute as to the expediency, 
usefuluess, and economy of adopting the fatter. 
It costs much less, requires much less time, and 
leaves the vessel in a much more permanent and 
lasting condition. 


It is, therefore, confidently believed that it is 
‘expedient, useful, economical, and necessary,” 
even in t.me of peace, to have docks, by which 
our vessels, cosling us so much, may be more 
cheaply repaired, and longer preserved ; but in a 
period of war whea time is often victory, thyy 
will be doubly oecessary, as well as doubly eco- 
nomical. Aud it is to be recolleciedgphat they 











it might heretofore be disregarded, the time seems 
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require so long a time to complete.t that if 
170 


we would have them iayrae, we mast build them 


in peace. ests a 
2d. Their locat Farigua ant conflicting 
opinion’, op thi ft, dageyat ditferent periods, 
been entertained amd @xprense 
and scientific men, all of theme 
and consideration ; but it is Be uu 
contradiction bas arisen, rather froma e6 
son of advantages among good locations, 
denial of fitness in any of the most promine 
ones. Each person who brs made a selection, 
has been led to his choice by some one Or more. ” 
f.vourite quality, or circumstance, Which “has 
created the preferenee io his mind; but, had he 
been deprived of the one be thought best, te 
would have found it easy to admit theitaess and 
excellence of some other. ‘The difficulty tas 
not been to find a suitable place for a Dry Dock, 
but to select the best, among several, all of Which 
are good. Many uselul opinions have been giv- 
en, and reports made on this subjeét,’and | re- 
spectfully refer, among others, to that 6f the Com- 
inissioners of the Navy. and to the Message of 
of the President of the United States, on the 6th 
February, 1818, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate, and transmiiting eopies of the reports, in 
relation 4o the surveys and examina made 
by naval officers, in co-operation with officers of 
the corps of Engineers. Other surveys and @x- 
aminations have been taken, of a more mintite 
character, which are in possession of the War 
and Navy Departments ; but it is beliewadaiet 
their publication is not necessary to a decisinn of 
this question, and would be rather. profitable to 
our enemies, should we have apy, than’ bag’ 
selves, ’ ; 
The opinion, expressed by the Commi ner 
of the Navy, of the necessity of having fwo - 
docks, one in the eastern section of the Union; . 
aud the other in the watersof the Obesapeske, ie © 
believed to be perfectly sound, and the convic- 
tion is respeetfully, but earnestly expressed, that 
this is a moment in which the hest -ipteresta of 
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the pubiic demand that two shoutd be comments") 


ed. They will be found indispeasaale in war 
with a powerful eneniy Upon our a and: 
should be so located as to be most readily 7. 
proached ia the time of necessity. * 
With this view their location is recommended 
at Charlestown, Massachusetts, and. Gosport, 
Virginia. Neither of them possesses some of the 
qualities, for which the right bank of the Hud- 
son, above the Highlands, was formerly recom ~ 
mended, for a dock yard, “to be a nucleus, - 
around which a great naval establishment might 
he formed,” particularly its security from the pos- 
sibility of approach by a powerful navel-enemy. 
(See payer marked BD.) But it is believed that 
thetime may be now fairly antieipated, when arty 
guments, founded on our ackiowledged inferior : 


ity on our own shores, will be felt, less foroiblyy” 


than at former periods; and, whatever may bE” 
the eventual decision, in locating aad forming ay 
great naval depot fur the Union; the places men- 
tionec are well suned to the object now eonteay 
plated—the examination and repairs of our ves 
sels; and will be necessary in every future stale - 
of the naval establishment, whether fortunate or. 
adverse, peaceable or warlike ; and no selection 
of a naval depot can be-made which will render 
them useless. 

At Charlestown there are already a valuable 
navy yard aad improvements, to which a dock 
may, advantageously, be added without the pur- 
chase of any mvre ground, or other expense, save 
that of the work itself. That place aleo posses- 
ses most of the- properties esscatial te such an: 
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ent, whether detigtted, eveniually, as 
lye depot, or merely as a repairing and 
tion ; such as depth of water, and ac- 






3 dense sur 
um depion nu- 
at facilities in obtaining 
timber, and diffeulty oi 
. ‘here cannot well be ecror in placing 
2 ® doek where these advantages exist. 

= At Gosport there is also a valuable yard, with 
~ “improvements, but there is not within, its limits 

- 0 g60d @ position for a dock as upoa the adjoin 

ing land; which may be bought for a small sum, 
‘andl add me@elto the convenience and utility oi 
the establishment already there. 
“The Chesapeake, and its waters, form a first 
object in every plan relating to the national de- 
fence, and somewhere upon thein must be placed 
ah fmportant portion of our naval means. Wheth- 
er our principal depot ought to be there, the re- 
solution ’ pot direct us to erquire. But let 
that question be decided as it may, Gosport must 
be retained as a repairing and refitting station, 
to which resort can be had in cases of need.— 
Lying behind the strong defences at Old Powi 
Comfort and the Rip Raps, it can never be unim- 
portantas@. naval position. It has a pumerous 
surrounding population ; deep water; suscepti- 
bility. of defence ; accessibility at all times ‘ 
> freedom from frost ; great facilities in obtaining 

; Supplies of materials, and stands at one of the 
~ most importint and connecting points, in that 
. great line of internal intercourse and navigation, 

to which the public attention has, al all times, 






“Tis then considered expedient to build a Dry 
Dock at Charlestown, and another at Gosport.— 
Bul if the considerations which lead to this 
Opinion have been incorrectly valued by me ; 
* “dnd Congress determine that one dock only shouid 
be»built, | am of opinion, that that one should be 
— placed at Charlestown, as possessing some advan- 
‘tages over Gosport, as to ground, tide, workmen 

* ‘dnd supplies. 
3. Io answer to the third inquiry, the probable 
expense of constructing a dock, ! refer to paper 
wmherked E, and the report of the commissioners 
marked A, as the-best guides which can be fur. 
nished. ‘This is a point on which minute preci- 
fien aod wecuracy is not pretended. Howeve: 
“perfect we may be in theory, we have little 
practical experience in forming such estimates 
and dre therelore liable to error. Since the pas- 
sage ol the resolution, the best information has 
* Been sought and obtained within the reach of the 
departinent. Paper marked E, estimates the ex- 
Saise at $280,000, and is prepared by 1. Baldwin, 
_. Who has had.an opportunity of inspecting some 
“of the most important docks in Europe, and pos- 
past seases probably as large a share of science, skill 


= as any of our fellow-citizens. His paper recom- 
~mends itself toour eonfidence by the clearness. 
The 
remarks of the commissioners, however, justify 
Ya belief that the estimate of, Mr. Baldwin way be 
found jess than a substantial and permanent con- 
a struction of the dock may require. Aud as it is 
4 always best before we commence any work, to 
* count the cost,” the sum of $350,000 estimated 
by the commissioners, should be taken as tie 
amotint which will probabty be drawn from the 
Treasury, by buildieg adry dock, for our largest 
ships at Charlestown. 
There are no particular surceys, examinations 
ot estimates, by which to measure the Coat of a 
dock of like dimensions at Gosport; but there is 


~ 


Nor 


‘loubtedly, to be made for these objecta, as they 


completed in less (han three’ years, and. if 
$250,000 weré appropriated for the purchase. 

the land, materials, &c. it would be sufficient for 
the present year, or $150,000, if one only be of- 
dered to be bait, am, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, SAML. L. SOU'PHARD. 


A. , 
Navy Commigstonger’s Orrice, 

25th November, 1824, 

Sir: The Navy Commissioners have had the 
honour of receiving your Jetier of the 2d inst. 
with a copy of a resolution, passed by the Sen- 
ate of the United States on the 25th May last, 
calling upon ihe Secretary of the Navy * tore- 
port to the Senate. et an early period of the en- 
suing session of Congress, such information as 
imay be in the possession of the Department, or 
he may think proper to communicate, relative.to 
the expediency vu! constructing, at one of the 
Navy Yards af the United States, a Dry Dock, 
of sufficient capacity tor receiving, examining, 
and t pairing ships of the line; and to report on 
the usefuiness, economy, and necessity of a Dry 
vock; the best location therefor, and the proba- 
ble expense of constructing such Dock, of the 
size abovesaid, in a solid and durable manner, and 
with the needful appendages for an advantageous 
useof the same,” and they now respectfully sub- 
mit the iolloning Report : 
The expediency of constructing Dry Docks 
or he use of the Navy, will not, it is believed, 
be doubted, when some of the inconveniences 
resulting trom the present want of them are made 
known. Whenever repairs, of an examination, 
vf that part of vessels which is much below their 
water line, becomes necessary, We are now com- 
pelled to divest them entirely of their armament 
and equipment, and subject. them.to the process 
of heaving out, operations attended with cousid- 
erable risk, great expense, and loss of time, and 
unavoidauie injury to the vessels, These evils 
mcrease by proportion to the iucreased size of the 
vessels upon Which the operations are performed 
‘hile ali of them would be much diminished, or 


entirely obviated, by Dry Docks calculated for 
their reception. 2 


proper dimensions, the Commissio.ers have not 
veen able to-obtain aay information sore eatis- 
lictory than the estimates accompanying the 
plan furnished by Mr. LL. Baldwin, and hich 
you ¥ ere pleased to refer to them lor examination. 
Ubese estimates, from the short time in whieh 
they were necessarily made, do not enter sufi 
ciently intodetail to enable the Commissioners to 
test theie correctness by analysis Or comparison ; 
but, from the known intelligence and experience 
of Mr. Baldwia, it is believed they may be safe- 
ly relied upon so far as they extend. 

From the report made of the nature of the soil, 
apon the site proposed at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetis, the Commissioners are of opinion, that 
it would be unsafe snd improper to bazar a work 
of such importance and expense upon the natu 
ral foundation, and that it ought to be rendered 
perlectly secure by piles, which would probably 
ald from filicen to twenty thousand dollars to the 
estimated expense. Mr. Baidwin has also stated 
that bis estimate is confined exclusively to the 
Vock itsell, and does not embrace whurves and 
other objecis that may be decessary for the mo-t 
advantageous use of it. Provition ought, un 


can be smost economically constructed at th: 
same t ith the Dock. and in connection with 





no reason why it should eost less. ‘The expense 
{172} 


As regurds the probable eost of a Dock of the! 












nute accuracy ; ‘but it ts believed, 
jflty thousand dollars will be requisite tocon struct 
them of the proper extent, and with the | PCesea.. 
ry stability. "Phese sums, added to the estumat ; 
of Mr. Baldwin, swell the estimate to’ 350; 100 | 
dollars ; but, large as it appears, the © Mission.’ 
ers have no doubt that it will he an events tea. 
ving, of both money and time, to the ‘public to 
expend it for the object proposed. age 
Relerring only toa period of peace, during ‘ 
the movements of our naval force are subject to the® 
will of the Department, a single Dock, as appears | 
lo be contemplated by the resolution of the & - 
ate, might be made to answer the wants of one. 
present ioree ; but, under other circoms 68, 
when the disposition of our vesseis may be Gon. | 
'rolled by a variety of events, it will be fi 
essentially necessary to have at least two: 
Yards provided with this, accommodation, 
upon the waters of the Chesapeake, anotherup- 
on our eastern coast. The Commissioners w td. 
therefore, respectfully suggest the propriety of en- 
deavouting to procure the necessary. 
trom Congress, to commence two Doth a ae 
places as, in the opinion of the Department, may ’ 
be most conducive to the public interests, after. 
more particular information shall have been 
obtained upon the subject. [f authority can. 
be obtained fur one only, the Commissiovers feel” 
incompetent to determine upon the best loeatic 4 
for it, until they shall have obtained more precise 
and detailed information of the advantages and 
disadvantages which the different yards posses, - 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
sir, your must obedient servant, et 
ERS, 


JOHN RODGER: ; 
To the Hon. Samvét L. Sovruanb, ps3’ 
Secretary of the Navy. *~ 
Exiract of a Report from W. Jones to the Honourable Pre 
Y waht whe Renate teats ae 
Navy Derantmenr, November 15th, i 
** Doekyards, foundries, smitheries, and armo- — 
ries, in safe and eligible situations, are indispen- 
sable appendages of so important and growing an 
establishment. These always collect the best — 
workmen ; and, as private interest cannot inter. 
fere with the execution, the materials and work- 
manship are better, and the work is performed 
with more certainty and regularity, than by con- 
tract with private individuals ; whose works, in 
some cases, may be so remote from the seat of 
lemand, that the transportation may cost more 
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than the article.’ 


B. 
Extract of a Report from the Honourable Secretary of 


the Nary, dated December, 1798, to the House of Re- 
presentalives. 


** Docks will be highly necessary in repairing 
our ships, to avoid the tedious, exrensive, and 
sometimes dangerous operation of heaving down. 
hey can undoubtedly be made in fhe: Restpen 
“States, where the tides rise. very considerably ; 
probably in New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, or 
Rhode-Island. Whether they ean be made with 
equal advantage, or to answer vatoable purposes, 
to the southward of Rhode Island, or New-York, 
! cannot form any accurate judgment from any 
information | possess; though it wonld, unques- 
tionably, be a great public advantage to have a 
Dock near the entrance into the Chesapeake 
Bay, and another still further south, if circum- 


stances will admit.” 


ig a 
_ 


Cc. 
Extract from President Jefferson's Message, dated 15th 
December, 1802, {is 





it. Their cost must vary materially, according to 
{173] 


“ Presuming it will lie deemed expedient to 
[174] 
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other navy yards, ollering the sane means.”’ 


teieutiic men were coliected, preparatory to ue 


_te deliberation, in order to determiae upon the 


_ motives to this decision were, from considering 


hee 








propriations for that purpose may go to the saving, 
what we already possess, No care, noattentions, 
oan preserve, vessels from rapid decay, which lie 
in water, and exposed tothe sun, . ‘here decays; 
require great and constant repairs, aud will con- 
sume, if continued, a great portion of the mo 
neys destined 1o naval purposes. ‘To avoid this 
waste of yur resources, it is proposed. to add to our 
navy, yard here, adock, within which our present 
vessels may be laid up dry, and under cover from 
Uader these circumstances, experience 
oves that-works of wood will remain scarcely 
at all affected by time. The great abundaace 
of running water which (his situation possesses, 
at heights far above the level of the tide, if em 
ployed aa is practised for lock aavigation, furnish- 
es the means for raising and laying up our vessels 
ona dry aad sheltered bed.. And should the 
measure be fourd useful here, similar deposito- 
ries (or laying up, as well as for building aud re- 
painng vessels, may herealier be undertaken at 


—_— 


D. 
Extract from a Report of B. W. Crowninshield, relative 
to the establishment of a Dock Yard. 
DECEMBER 7TH, 1815. 

“The Act of March od, 1813, appropriating 
‘one hundred thousand doliars, for the purpose o; 
esiablishing a dock yard for repairing vessels v1 
war,” &c. eyuld not be carried into effect durin: 
the late war, trom the multsplicity of imperou 
duties which devoiyed upon the Secretary of th: 
Navy in the active operations of the general ser 
vice. 

This subject, however, received all the atten- 
tion which the Secretary could bestow upon it ; 
surveys of particular sites, and the qpinioas vi 


cision. which was suspended by the evenis o 
the year 1614; and no further measures wer: 
taken until alter the peace. During the -umme: 
past, inquiries and surveys have beea made, the 
result of which will be laid early before Con 
gteas- ‘he fimportance of this appendage to the 
naval establishment, the necessary arraugemeants 
Gunnected with it, aud the amount necessary to 
Carry the sysicim inio complete effect, require a 
more detailed statement aud estimaie {haa can 
be embraced in the present report, without anti- 
Cipating the result of a survey ia the southern 
section of the United States, which is not yet 
Comite ed. . 

f carinot onite this oceasion of repeating the 
opinion of the Absolute wecessity aud urgency ©: 
haviag locks constreeted 23 sv0n as posaidle fur 
the répairs of Gar vessels of war.” 





Extract of a lelier from. W. Jones to the Hen. William 
“Lowndes, Chairman of the Naval Commitize, dated 
Navy Derartment, March 8, 1814. 


** No farther steps have been taken ia relation 
to the dock-yard, than general inquiry and prop 


best site in a central situation. 
“Phe result has decided in favour of the right 
bask of the Hudson, above the Highlands. ‘he 


the cofitemplated doek-yard as’ the neuclus 
ardund which a great naval establishment may 
‘be formed, comprising wet and dry docks, forges. 
foundries, boring, rolling, Saw and block mills, 
blast and smelting furnaces, an armory, bydraulic 


engines, rope works, manufactories of sail duck, 
and work shops of all kinds, which will require 







kinds, and the prin 


i 


accessible to ships of the line, would form so 
great a temptation to a powerful enemy, as to 


forts and -“garrivons of the most formidable and | 
expensive nature. 


lands are such as to remove ali doubt on this sub- 
ble stream, of easy and safe navigation. 


sutrounding country produces abundance of iron, 
and large quantities of hemp, and the banks of 


pela 





¥. 






of timber and nvaterials of ali} 
cipal dock yard for construct- 
weaned ‘repairing ships of war. 

uch #n establishment im any of our seaports 








render destruction certain, unless protected by | 


‘The natural defences at the piss of the High-| 
ject, and supersede the necessity of a large pro- 
lecting force. ‘The Hudson is a deep, bold, no- | 
The | 


the Hudson furnish a variety of timber, fit for na 
val purposes. 

The communication with the northern and 
western Lakes is more direct and favourable to 
the distribution of naval and military stores than 
any other situation that can be selected. 

The only objection of importance that I have 
heard suggested, is, that the Hudson, at this 
roint, is closed by the ice a fortnight sooner, and 
opens a fortoight later, than at New-York ; but 
‘his otjection ts greatly overbalaoced by the ex- 
raordinary advantages of the situation. 

In order to select the fhoet suitable sitaation, a 
careful examination and survey, under the dire. 
tion of some of our most experienced officers, | 
aided by a skilful engineer, a)jears to be indis- | 
pensable ; an opportunity for which has beea | 
prevented by the active operations of the war, | 
snd consequent oceupation of the officers best | 
qualified tor this service.” 








iztract of a letter from Commodore Charles Stewart to the | 


stellation, November 12, 1812, 


Question 5. Would not the erection of docks 
sor the repairsol our vessels, produce a great sa- 
ving in expense, labour, and risk ; and would nol 
docks greatly expedite the refitting of our ships? 
Answer. A dry dock, agreeably to a plao I fur 
nished the Departivent some time since, to be 
freed from water by pumps or drains, will ve in- 
dispenseble for the repair of ships of war, and 
will be the least expensive way of repairing the 
bottoms of vur ships, and will expedite the out- 
fits, in point of time, one fo ten. 

Argument. A ship of war, wanting repairs 
down, ove side ata time, to undergo thal repair ; 
therefore, to prepare a ship for that procces, re- 
quires that all her upper masis 
dewa, and all her guns, stores, water casks, bat- 
last, ainmunition, &e. should be taken oul; which 
leads to great loss, waste, and labour ; aud the 
tir eoccujned ia the process will be from (ive to 


quired to re-rig, requip, and replace ber guns 
stores, end other materials. ‘The preparation to 


All that is necessary to Le done is to fake out the 
vuns, and pump the water out of the waier 
casks; and, when in dock, the repairs of her 
bottom ean progress on both sides at the same 
time. Should a ship of war require a thorough 
repair throughout, it never can be effectually 
done but in a dock ; for instance, in repairing 
ships of war in the water, they are liable to have 


spreading, of warping, which will materially affect 
their. sailing. 





@ copious head of water, readily commanded in 


{175} ; 


{hese are all they have to bind their frames to 
fi 76} 


WA be the alo on | 


Hon, P. Hamilion, dated United States’ Frigute Con- 


done to her bottom, or coppering, nuest be (armed | 


thould be taken | 


three weeks, and as much more time will be re-| 


dock a ship of war can be done ia twelve hours. | 


the fine form of their bottom spoiled, by hogging, 


Ships wanting thorough repairs, 
require all the plank stripped off inside and out- 
side, their beams, knees, and clamps, taken out ; | laying the stone 


toi 







they*are liable to -hogg from: 
and body of timber. being in 
end, at which ss uD 






is no 

caused by. the, water; se ehds ar 

the two exireliike ’ hip are tiable #e 
the water, while the body, or middle of 

rises with the upward pressure of water 

The next consideration, ia a Ee 

ich vital im- 


toms in the water, though not o 
portance,.is not unworthy of sefious' att 
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the boltitig in the bottom ought to be drivel from 
the ourside ; but, when regpired apeet Heer ats. 
under the necessity of dri thenifrom th ‘jn- 
side; hence the bottom wi be so strong, nor 
sv well secured.” + Spe) Lore 
We agree with Captain Stewart in the wilbio 


statements, in all its parts. ISAAC HULL.» 
C. MORRIS, ; 


——— 


Boston, Wotember 6th, 1824, , 
Hon. Sauce. L. ScvTRARD,; thot aa 


Secretary of the Nary., Ree ~ 
Dear Sin: Pursuant to the request you made, 
when I had the pleasure of meeting you here in: 
September, [ have the honour of, communicating 
the result of my examination, and inquiries, rela- 
tive toa Dry Dock at the Navy Yard in Charles- 
town 
vestigation earlier, by the unexpected difbeulties, 
which attended the soundings and borings, and 
the time required ‘to complete the dra 5 
have been wholly occupied on this subjeet shee 
| began, and although you will not receive the 
communication ae soon as you expected, | hope 
the delay will not bave been attended with any. 
inconvenience. ee 
| have prepared three drawings: to accompany 
j this, which, with the following remarks apd eat 
| mates, will furnish all (he information I have been 
‘able to procure, in the short time afforded me_ 
for this purpose. The drawing No. 1, shows the 
|ground plan of part of the mavy yard with the 
iship-house, whorl, and other works, near the pro- 
|posed site of the dock. 1 Jaid off three tines, 
forty feet apart, and parallel with the N. B. line 
|of the ship-house, the aearestata distance of [70 
vet. Oo theee lines, beginning behind (ie bat 
\tery, were Jiid off cross. lines, at equal distances 
of 50 feel each, extending to, the lower GO 
the wharl, and, at the infersection of th 
which were contemplated to be within the space, 
to be oceupied by the dock, most of the, 
and soundings were made... The pointeof in 
tersection on each of these principal Tiges” are 
marked A, Ub, C, undto K 238) 2, dgffe. to 15.5 
and 1, MON, &e. to X. On the profiles are noted 
the efeata vid kinds-of earth reached by, the aus 
gers Lot, as the strata of gravel, sand, clay, &es 
were foo icregular to allow oftheir being me 
Mhoundary dines, with distineiness.on the p 


i 


\} bere written the sames of the substances 






cach is nidthed in feet., ‘he red lines 
_plam and profiles, represent the proposed 
lof the dock, by whieh, and a referepe 


i site will be understood. ‘I‘he ‘positidn and genes 


| ral plan of a coffer dam, are also marked of” this. 


-drawing. « . 
|. he drawing No. 2, shows a plan of the pro- 


| the axis. 


“ng, aod the turm 
Chea 


It has been impossible to close the in- , 


borings” 


ty 


ed or reached by the soundings, and ad ef. 

r e % 
peers v a 
é {o the- 
| corresponding letters and nombers on each, the. 


| posed dock, with a longitudina) section through: 


No. 3 contains cross sections of the dock amd} - 
entrance, shewing the manner of forming and: 
work on the front of the mason- 
of thesteps or altars of the dock ; 
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, No. 2, now bailding 






: ee €3y 
POSITION. 

"Phe. situation | have-indicated, is the ‘one 
pointed’out by Commodore Bainbridge, as proba- 
biy the best calculated for building and using a 

“dey dock, and that which I understood had been 
_#honght most eligible by yourself andthe Com- 
Smsioners.of the Nayy Board, and, ¥ have no 
doubt that a single may. be built here, with 
as much advant @et any other point in the 
yard, on account Of the depth of water, where 
the entrance. will é formed. Should the G@ov- 
ernment determine to build one, it may be adsi- 
sable to examine other parts of the yard, for the 
purpose of selecting the most advantageous 
groudd, aud should the propused location be 
adopted, ifg,exaet position may be varied from 
the one I have given, as circumstances shall re- 
quire, 1 hav¥é hot had sufficient time to examine 
the yard in other places. 
 BXCAVATION. 

The soil indicated by boring and digging is 
mainly. gravel, sand and clay. Some rocks were 
reached by the auger aml stopped it. They are 
probably insolaied, and-will be no injury to the 
work, as they show the firm nature of the earth, 
on which it is advisable to found ail such build- 
be Sand is fonnd at six feet depth in a trial 
pi $gys Rees the battery, as represented on No. 
1, “Gravel was dug through six feet, and the au- 
ger descended four feet further through sand, 
which fell in and choked it so as to stop all fur- 
ther progress. ‘The two old wells in the yard. 
showh on the plan, are thirteen foet deep, three 
or four feet towards the bottom being sand, and 
all above gravel, Water stands in the east well 
at about 5 1-2 feet depth, and in the west well, 
31-2 feet. The bottom of the wells is 21 feet 
ahove the floor of the Dock, or about 27 above 
the bottom of the necessary excavation. From 
the result of the other trials, there is no doubt, 
this stratum of sand descends to low water mark, 
ora tittle lower, and would be passed in digging 
for the foundation, in the place proposed, and a 
firm solid ted of gravel or clay be reached for 
touading the work 




































































































a FOUNDATIONS 

» When the excavation is sunk to near the prop- 
er depths complete and satisfactory soundings may 
be had). so. as.to determine whether piling shall 
he necessiry:” I Wave not represented any tim- 
ber piliogg.for the foundation, on the drawings. 
as. the nature of the soil, as far as it conld be 
ascertained, did not seem to require it. Neither 
hove Tineladed it in the estimates, presuming (he 
firmness of the ground would be suificient, with- 
out the necessity of resorting to piling. But it 
may probably be found necessary, or advisable, 
ip pile underthe gates, and under the wings, as 
in all ground notextremely firm and homogen- 
eous, piling is the best means of laying a solid 
foundationsand onght not to be omitted in cases 
that atedoubtful. An alfowance for this expense 
may be made-in the estimates. On the drawing 
No. 2, will be seew the section the ends of the 
eloepers and floor timbers anduhe planking. 1 
propose to lay down a course of sleepers, 13 
inches sqiare across the dock, and at.3 feet dis- 
tuuce from entre to centre.. Underand between 
these the space fo be filled even with the upper 
surface, with dry stones or rubble work, rammed 
vlosely, and over the timbers «9 floor of 3 inch 





























bers tobe filled in with masonry, and the whole | 
covered with a second floor of 3 inch plank, on 


—— — 









Yby 13 in 





nd elevation of the gates,awith a another course of foc timbers, oa iP ee. 

tides for October, atthe navy yard,{es, laid directly over the formet, to be well re 

ev ig. ‘The fines re- | bolted or tre-nailed through the plankirig into the: 
lié timber frame of a| sleepers. ‘Phe spaces between the upper tim 





which will immediately rest the stone work of 
the dock. It is necess:ry togive to the floor all 


of this pressure upward, it is dificult to estimate ; 
against. 


round the whole area of the foundation, to prevent 
as far as possible, the passage of water under the 
floor. This becomes particularly necessary un- 
der the face of the wing walla, and.onder the 
gates. By this means tHe water must ascend 
perpendicularly through the ground under the 
foundation. Should this accumulation of water 
be great, the hydraulic pressure upward may be 
neutralised by vent pipes or plugs through the 
floor opening into the interior of the dock; and 
this expedient, { should adopt, as it would be at- 
tended with no inconvenience. This force, I 
cannot suppose sutficiest to lift the floor with 
sugh a mass of masonry upon it, if the floor is 
skilinlly and firmly laid; but, it might be such, as 
to spring it considerably, and thereby loosen and 
destroy the compactness of the stone bottom of 
the dock, if the floor is not rendered very stiff. 


COFFER DAM. 


On the drawing, No. 1, are lines shewing the 
position, length, and breadth, of the Coffer Dam. 
‘The wide part is in the deep water, and will have 
a pressure of 25 or 28 feet at high water. It is 
450 feet long,and 20 wide, to be formed of <quare 
timber piles. On the outside of each row of piles 
are to be three belts or ribbons. one at the top, 
one at the lowest line, at which it can be placed 
at low water of spring tides, and the third, at an 
intermediate line, between the other two. ‘The 
top of the danito be held together by timber ties 
or caps, locked on at every 5 feet, and an iron tie 
holt of 1 1-2 iach bar, going through the dam, 
and each set of belts below the cap having a 
head at one end, anda key wr screw and nut at 
the other, to keep the piles from spreading. ‘The 
dam to be 23 feet wide, including the piles, which 
will be one foot thick. ‘The garrow part of the 
dam running parallel with the dock, and at one 
hundred feet from it, terminates at the aplend, 
near the battery, andis 350feetlong. ‘'worows 
of piles 6 feet apart, to be driven to form the out- 
side and inside of the dam. . On the inner side of 
each row, are to be fixed 4 belts or ribbons, of 10 
inches thick, to support the sheet piling 3. incl. s 
in thickness. Cap timbers to be locked on tothe 
top of each pair of piles, with a tie bolt of iroo 
runping through the dam at the third ribbon from 
the top, under each cap © The whole of each 
partof the dam to be fitled up with earth, ramm- 
ed to prevent the percolation of water. Over 
the whole, stringers and planking to form an ae 
commodation bridge during the execution of the 
work. The thick part of the dam will be ter- 
minated at the coraer of the earth wharfing, near 
the east. angle of the ship house. The narrow 
part may be so placed as toremain and makepart 
of the filling necessary on the N. E. side-of the 
dock, and thus the expense of its removal avoid- 
ed. But the best and most economical arrange- 
ment of this, and many other. parts of the work. 
ean be made after it has been determined tobuild 





plank, spiked to the. sleepers. Upon this isto 
, £178) 





the dock, and With reference to ulterior labours. - 
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all | from the enclosure, hare both an abundance: ¢ 

the streggth and solidity possible, both to resist) water, and the copious supply furnished to ; 
the downward pressure of a ship when decked, | ratu 
and also to resist the upward hydraulic pressare, | sand, would, without doubt, -be contiaued 


when water stands below and is acted upon by | fhe excavation. 


the height of the tide on the outside. . ‘The foree | 


but its greatest iufluence should’ be guarded) the clay. gravel composing the npper- stra : 
I have, therefore, represented in the | 6 feet thick, so that while the men worked, alten 
drawings a course of 5 inch sheet piling, running the tide retited and left the surrounding. 


| 




















water, from 

tory experiment could 
quantity the water will penetrate within: 
elosure of the dam. The two: marke 
the plan, one about 150, and the other 2 










Pon, 









for ordinary purposes, through the stratum ; ngway ut 


At the trial pit, dug below the. MM on it. 




























































battery, where the grou .d- was overflowed two or” At the de 
| three feet at every tide, the water percolated thro’ for pumps 
feet wide ts 
for water te 
hare, they were impeded in digging, aod were, astope of | 
often obliged to stop and bail out the water. - On» BM circuler he 
| boring in the sand below, the water. continued to, Bi of -the face 
come in more copiously, and probably much rose. Hi en, and tl 
from the sand stratum which might have been MM inverted @ 
fresh. ‘hat which came in through the gravel effectually 
was salt, though not so strong as the tide water. < 3 pressure. 
At the lower end of the dock, where the distance % 
is small from the sand, &c. outside the dam to” Erom th 
the excavation within, it may naturally be ex- visable to 
| pected that much water will find an entrance, #1... agitat 
soless the piling of the dam should be made to. provided f 
reach a firm, thick bed of clay, which seems to _ grooves, 
underlay all this section of shore. Upon exam- floating ga 
ining the profiles at the place where the dam is ing gates, 
to be erected, the clay appears within a tew feet HR ow duck: 
of the surface of the ground, at two profiles, and” BBs, prance 
at the other, the north-east profile, mud and said Hy ..on also 
are foand twelve feet de-p, but the piling in the © bourg, th 
last place would be easily effected through this Tl receiving 
stratum. From these circuinstances, it will be  M ... be fel 
necessary to provide sufficient means for pamping . HR cherone « 
or otherwise keeping the basin of the dock dry. UBB go. tide 
A steam engine of forty horse power to Work, docks at 
chain pumps, &e. should be provided, and of het: cast fron 
pamjs, to be worked oceasionally, by men ¢ opening « 
horses, should also be in readiness. I have there: HM wet do 
fore included in the e-timaie, a steam engine; Hi 1, ihe Me 
with pups, &e. with the expense of supporting — Hi, many | 
it for three years. ‘The engine may useftlly be aiop‘ed. 
retained in the navy yard ior sawing, &e when ~ To git 
the docks are completed, and as it will be neces- BB nick aff 
sary to pump out the water when a ship is to be ~ than any 
docked, it can at all other times be employed for ly be put 
other work. ae ship. , 
PLAN OF THE DOCK. -. y afbty, a fen 
The drawing No. 2, with the sections on Ne. . | Mrabbets. 
3, exhibit the form apd dimensions of the dock .. Biiance, pr 





sufficiently clear, I presume, to render a particu: 
lar description unnecessary. The entranceia . . 
60 feet wide, and will adimit the great ship, build- 


for a sho 
dock, an 
gates sec 


















ing at Philadelphia, giving # water way on each The w 
side of about nine inches. Between the facetine _ ... Hing No. : 
of the wing walls and the recesses for the gales, - Bof 18 in 
(he entrance is formed hy side walls and bottom, |. Hjand inte 
in curved lines, with radii of curvature marked... Hjso thaf t 
on the sections on No. 3. The form is similar is most. 
for that part of the entrance between the gates... ken off 
and dock. This mode of Luitding is mach strong- Mj mode of 
er, and will require less masonty than perpendic-_ tion, be 


lar walls, or those made with the usual talue.— os ofp next rit 
The floor of the gates must be preserved horizon- metal f 


4 








tal, to allow them to open freely. At the @n- . me mat 
trance before the gates are two rabbets or grooves, be iron, 
for placing a floating gate or temporary dam to. ~ > Bpand cire 
gaard the main gates, or serve to leave ge ss Bjgate ist 
for repairs, &e. Me plafiand sections at A! ia Cast’ 
BB, are shewn the wells forcapstans for opening douk 1 
and shutting the gates, by means of chains hook- mentinin 
ed to the rings seen on fhe elevations-in No. 3. tensa 


The length of the bottom of the dock from the 
\foot, on a'line with the fitst stairs to the centre 
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fT theedrved head, is 201 feet, ‘Phe breadili 
Ot tom berwoda'the first steps on each side js 30 


coping, is 36. “The*broad platform. or gangway, 
four feet wide, as exhibited on the plan, is at abou! 
half the depth of the dock, being 16 feet below 
the top of the coping. 1t is so placed as. to be 
outside the scaffolding and shores required for 
docking ~or repairing ships. ‘To preserve this 

y uninterrupted round the interior of the 
dock, all the stairs aod slips are made to land up- 

it. 

on at the dotted circles GG, on the ea are wells 
for pumps to drain the dock, and a gutier two 
feet. wide is seen at C, and the dotted lines-‘com- 
municating with the wells. To give a descent 
for water to the gutter, the bottom of the dock has 
a slope of 18 inches from the centre of the semi- 


n- citeular head. On the sections No. 3, the form 

it ofthe face stones to the entrance walls are giv- 
se Ben, and the steps of the dock have the form of 
én MB inverted arch stones or voussoirs, to resist more 


effectually the rising of the floor by hydraulic 
pressure. 
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7 @ Gates. 









oe y ; 

to. Erom the position chosen for the dock, it is ad- 
By B visable to give ample means Of protection agsinsi 
hs the agitation and violence of storms. !| have 
© < provided for this purpose,by making the rabbets or 
ee grooves, as shewn on the plan, but instead of a 
ae “HBR foating gate in ordinary case«, to make use of turn- 
ie ing gates, constructed in the usual jorm. At the 
et BB new docks at Cherbourg and at these at Rochiurt 
- “Hein France, floating gates are used. They are 
id Hi seen also ait Chatham in England. At Cher- 
he. "BR bourg, the entrance to the dock is from a large 
es | receiving bason, where 00 violence from the sea 
can be felt, and ihe two latter are on the rivers 
ne . Mi Cherone and Medway, where no great agi ation 
& i from tide or waves takes place. ‘The super new 


docks at Sheerness have turning gates made ol 
cast iron, except the plankiug ; and afford an 
opening of 56 feet. But the entrance is from a 
wet dock, having another pair of gates, o, ening 
tothe Médway. Alihough floating gates are used 
in many places, turning gates are most generally 
adop‘ed. 

To give addifional strength to these gates, 
which afford an opening four or five leet wider 
than any { have seen in Europe, braces inay easi- 
ly be put io when they are closed after docking a 
ship, ‘To guard them on the outside from iju- 
iy, a fender or floating gate may be fitted to the 
rabbets. In works of such magnitude and impor- 
tance, provision should be made to prevent, even 
fora short lime, any obstruction in the use of the 
dock, and therefore this double mode of forming 
gates seems important. 

The wooden turning gates represented on draw- 
ing No. 3, are 21 inches thick, baving a curvature 
of 18 inches. The planking to be three inches, 
and interrupted at one of the intermediate ribs, 

_«\ffso thaf the part above ordinary low water, which 
<» «fis most exposed to injury or decay, may be ta- 

ken off andrenewed whenever required. ‘This 
mode of fitting the ;lanks is seen on the e'eva- 
_- Fon, but should have been represented on (he 
_affnext rib ghove. Al! the gudgeons, caps, and 
of} metal fastenings, below low water mark, should 
me made of composition metal—all above may 
be iron; and I have soestimated them. The roller, 
and circular cast iron rail to support it, while the 
gate is tatning, are shewn on the drawing. 

Cast iron capstaue are to befitted into the Wells 
thewn at 4-4, BB, on the plan, and at AA in the 
sections, drawing No. 3. Upon the top of the 
mates may be constructed a light foot bridge, as 

vy fF epresented on No. 3, rie wooden or iron rails. 
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L have shewn but one Wicket 0 each teal of the |) 
great gate, which is te be drawn by a screw, as 


en on the elevation, and the serew head in the 
fout-bridge. But there may be two, should it be 
thought expedient. 2s 
ACCOMMODATION WHARVES. 


Ia no part of (he expense of erecting extensive 
works, isso fttie atténtion paid to economy as in 
providing accommodations for facilitating the de- 
livery, prepasing and moving the heavy and cutn- 
brous materials to be used. ‘I'he loss of time 
and labour tor want of convenient arrangement-, 
iu these respects, is very great ; and as it is gen- 
eraliy impercepiivie and incapabie of being esti- 
mated on a large scale, it is (oo olten overivoked 
by butlers. ‘Lo provide for these advantages, | 
proyose covering the coller dam with a bridge, 
and it makes part othe estimate under this bead. 
Ju addition to this, a temporary wharf should be 
built on the outside, and connected with the coffer 
dam. Perhaps a permanent wharf nay be expe 
dient on the east side—the entrance v1 the dock, 
opporite the present ship whart, seen in drawing 
No. 3. The oew wharf would alterwards be 
joined and made Jevel with the filling or banking 
on the east side of the dock. 


SHOPS, SHEDS, MACHINERY, &c. 


Although the nature of the contempiated work 
does not require much work within shops, stila 
blacksmith’s anda carpenter's siiup, time sheds, 
&c. will be wanted, and they ehouid be erected 
a. near the works as possible. ‘hey will, of 
course, be of a temporary kind, and are calcula- 
ted accordingly. ‘Ihe expenditure for machine 
ry,.euch as cranes, trucks, wagons, with other 
mechwnical apparatus, and the scaffolda, troughs, 
and facilities tor draining, Cannot be precisely cal- 
culated. Under this item, | have endeavoured to 
ix a sum nearly correct. 





CEMENT. 

I have added Roman cement to the estimate, 
because there 18, perbaps, nu substance so perfect 
im its kind, or so certain and duraple. Other ce 
menis are employed, but this us preferable to avy 
i have seen used in this country. it would be 
worth the experiment, should the dock be under- 
(akeo, to try a new hydraulic cement, lately in- 
veated by Mr. Casius,of Utrecht. Uhe great 
double locks, &c. on the North Holland Canal, 
beineen the Helder and Amsierdam, have been 
built about four years, and the bricks are laid in 
this cement. It appeared almo-t as hard as the 
bricks themselves when | saw them tast yeat.— 
The patentee gave me some specimens, and in- 
formed me that it was made cheaper than any 
hitherto in use. It is made from the peculiar 
kind of earth or clay taken up from under the 
water Of the Y, at Amsterdam. It is made into 
balls, burned in a furnace like lime, and then pul- 
verized. 


Removing Coffer Dam and Deepening the Channel 
to the Dock. 


From the position pf the dock it will be per- 
ceived, by inspecting the profiles; that an addi 
tional depth, wader and outside the Coffer Dem, 
must be obtained by dredging. &c. so as to admit 
veasels to enter. The entrance being 60 feet 
wide, only about 70 or 80 feet of the dam need 
be removed ; or perhajs the removal may ex- 
tend the length of the wing walls. ©The rorth- 
east side of the present wharf may be extended 
to the line of the entrance, and the angle between 
the. wing wall of the dock and the wharf, occu- 
pied by a new part, so as to leave the whole éur- 
face or terra-plein, between the dock and the 





ship hovse, devel, extending to the lower eud of 
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| clude any estimate for additional Alli 
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he ‘ *. in he py ‘ i 
the eatrahce, a perinanent whart, like flie one nl- 
‘ready built, may be erected ofa line wilfi. the en: 
trance, covering the angle of fhe: dany, end cun- 


nected and made level with the filliig on the 
north side of the dock. “Some considerable ex- 
tension of wharf seems indispensable for a con- 
venient use of the dock and for other urposea 
connected with the navy yard. Inétend of On- 
fining the distance between these wharres es i : 
breadth of dhe entrance, viz : 60 feet. where ove | 
large vessel might lie, it may He made $00 6rJ 20” 
feet wide, so that two-vessels may fie there one” 
to each wharl. But Eawitt not presume fo reéom 
mend, at present, any particular plan fo? thisg 
pose. | make the suggéstion-only to shew tt 
little expense need be incurred in rembpving the. 
Coffer Dam. As the filling and banking, level 
with the coping of the doek, will in gréat part be 
effected by the excavation of the dock, at fe 

so far as will be required for its nee, L do not ins 










be done to an extent suited to (he 
provements in the yard, 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENSE; 


1. Coffer Dam covered for an accom- 
modation bridge ‘ / $18,200 00 

2, Excavation of basin for dock, &e. 12648 00 

3. Foundation floor 25.000 00 


4: One pair of turning gates, with cap- ce 
stans aod chains, foot bridge, &¢. “9,000 ooj 
5. Masonry of dock ‘ , 79,159°00, 
6. Dittoof entrance . 34,000 06° ~~ 
7. Stone stairs and slips 2303100 * 
8. Roman cement : . 8.000" 00" 
9. Accommodation wharves, &c. 3,000°00. ** 
16. Shops, sheds, and machinery 3,500 U0 


11, Steam engine of forty horse power, 
and support three years, with chain 
pumps, Xc. for draining 20,000 00 
Removing Coffer Dam, and deep- 

ening the entrance 

Engineer, superintendents, over- 
seers, &S. . . 15,000 00 
Contingencies, 44,462 00 


-— 


$280°000 00 
ne ae 


12. 


6,000 00 
13. 


Total Expense of Dock 


In the above estimates and observations, “to- © 
gether with the drawings which accompany them, 
I have endeavoured to place before you allthe ))) 
information 1 could communicate, in the short! >” 
time which circumstances would allow me: ie 
bave no doubt you will find them defectiveorun 
setisfactory in many respects ; but! hope-they 
will afford you some aid in coming tothedesired \. 
result, which is an estimate of the expense of ay” ” 
dry dock, capable of receiving our largest ‘shipse 
For this purpose, | have confined my examination” " 
and estimates to the simple expense of the déek, 
without taking into view any. extensive plan’for 
improving the Navy Yard at Charlestown, To’ i 
have gone further would have required much |. ~ 


lime ; and would seem to have exceeded! our. 
directions. Should Government order a wen oreh 
this kind, it will then be advisable to repeat and. 
extend the examination, so as to place the dock” 
in an advantageous situation, relative to future 
and more extensive improvements in the yard. 


3 he 


I have assumed, ae a safe height for the copi “a 
of the dock, and quay walls against the high A 
tides, a level line from the cap sill of the whark: 
(owards the corner below the ship house; which 
level meets the sill of the’ house, at the north 
corner, at the ground. The depth of the dock 
ig taken from this level, and is 31 feet 3 inches, fo 
the surface of the floor, at the lowest part. ‘I'he 
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floor rises 1 foot 6 inchédet6 "the. entre of the 


-emicincular head, whichafiords.a elepe for water 
to Uescédil to the draining wel s, and uccords 
nearly With the usual slope of the keel of a ship, 
as she generaliy Goats. ‘Podock a shi), an ordi- 
nary tide, at high water, will afford ample roo 
{9 block her to any convenient height. ‘Io give, 
by imspection, @ convenient mode vi estimating 
“his circunistance, TP have added, near the gaies 
>on drawing 3, a seale of the day tides, made 
from a register, kept at the yard, for (he month of 
“October.” By this scale, it will be seen that high 
water, on the 2d, was lower than avy other similar 
tide, during the monih, except the dist, whieh 
was two imehes lower still, b assumed ihe tide 
OF the 2d, for fixing the depth of the docs. Li 
rose to within 5.9 Jeet of the (up ol the dock. 
Dedacting this from 31.25 feet, leaves. even flor 
that uolavourable tide, 25.55 feet. Deducting, 
also, the height of the blocking, repretented on 
‘the planas 2.33 feet bigh, gives 23 03 feei draught 
for a shipio enter the dock. Most of the other 
titles were 4 fuut higher, aud those of the spring, 
about the 22d, two leet higher than on the 2d. 
The ship, Nov2, building at Charlestown, is 
taken a~ the s8caie, to graduate the interior dimen. 
sions ef the dock, and a transverse section, amid 
ship, iS seen at the sections un drawing 3. This. 
ship will draw, when jight, with her armament, | 
&e. out. ready lor docking, about 19 feet; an 
that at Philadelphia, in a sitnilar state, not more 
than 20 feet. Should, therefore, the space repre- 
eeented in the drawings, not appear sufficiently 
large for’ convenient working, urder and round | 
the ship, the blocking, for such a tide as October | 
2d, may be raised three or tour feet, lor the former | 
ship, and twoor three for the latter; which will, | 
evidentiy, enlarge the space to a commodious | 
extent for repairs. At other tides, still more | 
room is attainable. 
Upon the section on drawing 2, are given the | 
lines at the bow and stern of the Charlestown 
ship, with the fore andafter perpenciculars dotted | 
in red, and the distance, 196 feet S inches, marked 
hetween them. The afier perpendicular is re- 
presented no lurther advanced ta the dock, than 
ie necessary fur duckiog. su as to show the whole | 
distance. 23 feet, from the fore perpendicular to | 
the head of the dock ; by which, ample length is | 
givea for docking the Philudelpiia sinp. 





Upon the whole, I can perceive no diiiculty in | 
gonstructing a dock, in the place proposed. ‘ihe 
ggettound is pot so tavourable us j nett pulipipated, 
a from What hadbeen reposted ; but itis as good 

pethaps,any other spot in (he yard; aad the 

Hevliies BO grealer, perhaps wuch jess, than 

Wwilbhe met with in all similar situations, near the 
borders of deep tide water. ‘The opening imme- 
Wittely inio water, deep enough tor our largest 
ships’to float at all tides, is a fortunate cireum- 
diunee, and probably, oot to bé found any where 
else. ‘Lhe plan L submit to your consideration, 
bas been made in haste, without having had time 
to make Ht wholly satisfactory and complete in all 
its parts: Many detailsand miou‘e ci: cumstances 
Have been omitied; and, without doubt, upon 
further tefection, | should find -everal improve- 
ments and alferatious desirabie. 

I am indebted to Commodore Bainbridge for 
the facilities he has furnished in all my examina- 
tions in the yard, and for the plans he has sub- 
mi to my inspection. I have, also, the plea 
sure of acknowledging the valuable advice and 
information | have received from him, in our fre- 
guent conversations uyon the subject. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect 
and esicem, your obedient servant, 


iis execution, 


lhaving been made, by uninterrupted navigation, 


j by 
\ 


| Congress ) 
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CANAL REPORT. 

Report of the Select Committee to which was referred, 0” 

» the dd ultimo, @ memorial of the General Assembly of ine 
state of Lilinoisy upon the subject of a caual communication 
‘between the Minois River and Lake Michigan, wccowpa- 
“nied with a bill fo aid’ the state of Ihuois mw tue accum- 
piishment of the same. 


The Select Committee to which was referred the 
memorial of the General Assembly of the state of 
illinois, praying tor aid from the United States in 
vpening a canal to connect the waters of the Ili- 
nois Kuver and Lake Michigan, respectiully submit 
the followimg Report: 

‘The memovri:l represents what the committee 
find to be true, that, in 1820, a law was passed by 
Congress, authorizing the said state to open a canal 

hrough the public lands to etfect this communica- 
tion, wluch is required to be done within a given 
period, it further represeuts that the Generali As- 
sembly has already proceeded so far as to appoint 
commissioners to explore the route and prepare 
the neces-ary surveys and estimates preparatory to 
It further represents that the state 
is unable, out of its own resources, to defiay the 
expense of the undertaking ; and, therefore, prays 
Congress to make to the state a grant of public 
land, or such other assistance as may be thought 
invst proper, to enable the state to proceed with the 
work, 

In examining this subject, the attention of the 
committee has been drawa to several pots which 
seem naturally to bear upon it; and first, as to the 
practicability of making the proposed connection 
of those waters. On this branch of their inqu- 
ries the committee can see no room to doubt, Al 
though the report of the state commissioners and 
engineers had’ not been made to the General As- 
sembly at the time of adopting the memorial that 
bas been refefred to the committec, the Legislature 
of that state entertained no doubt on that point. 
Such, indeed, is the concurrence of scientific obser- 
vation aud actual experience in relativn to that fret, 
that, in order to establish it, the report was not Le- 
cessary. ‘The experience w which the committee 
refers, is that of many years, and which is matter of 
historical notorievy. It is that of repeated passages 


from the river into the lake. With respect to th 
scientilic observations that have beeu nmiade, the 
comimitiee reter to the report of Major Leng to th 
becretury of War, ia 1817, and which was printec 
order of Congress. In this report (see vol. 2, 
». 17, of the Reports of the session of the — 
it is stated that * the Hlinois river is 
» bout 300 miles in length, and is of variable width, 
from seveniy yards to cue mile. It has a very mo- 
GErMe Currcni, aad a depih of water suflicient to 
render it navigable, at all times, for boais ef con- 
s derable burcen, aheut 250 miles trem its mouth’ 
In speaking of the ; ropescd caual, Maj: r tugng ob- 
serves, * acaval uniung the waters of the hows 
river with these of Lake Micligau, may be cousi- 
dered the first in importance of any in this quartet 
oi the conuuy,and at the swe time the construc. 
tion of it would be attended with very Litiie ex- 
peuse compared with the magnitude of the oly ct. 
By a reference to the document before referred to, 
it will also be seen that another report was made 
on the same subject by Richard Graham, bsq. and 
the late Chief Justice Philips, of the staig of Dh- 
nis. Without quoting particularly frum their in- 
velligent report, it will be sufficient to observe that 
they coincide substantially with Major Long. They 
present, however, the further fact, thatit is perfect- 
ly practicable so 10 employ the water of the lake, as 
to furnish a full supply of water for the canal. 

The committee do not deem it necessaryyto 
refer-to other authorities or facts to establish the 
question of practicability ; numerous as they are, 
they deem these sufficient. 





7 L. BALDWIN, 
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$ communication,” the committee have deemet 


it proper to present, somewhat in detail)the cop. 
siderations which render it so. ing this. 
thought not unworthy of remark, that Mr, 
houn, the Secretary of War, as far back as 183 
recommended, in,a report to Congress, the ‘attey, 
tion of the government ‘o this point as bei 
pertant in a military point of view 
Doc, 2d ses, 15th Congress.) The 
which men and arms could be brought to: bear, 
the savages of that quarter, by means of this cand 
from the states of Ilinois and Missouri, as 
British, or any other enemy, on the lakes andj 
borders, would seem at ence to prove the con 
rectness of the views of the Secretary of Wari 
making this recommendation ;. and the comm 


(see wol. 4, Py 


will, therefore, proceed to examine the 


with reference to its commercial -importanes 
The memorial 6f the General Assembly o 


linois, represents that, during a great part of 
year, the inclemency of the climate of New-Ox 
leans, (at present the great outlet of the westery 


country), is such, as to endanger, not 
soundness of the property, but the lives of those 
who venture thither with it ime pur-uit of a man 
ket; and suggests that these évils would be ra 
medied by throwing open to them, through this@omn 
munication, the markets of the north. When ig 
considered that the great line of canal from New. 
York to Bufialoe, will very svon be completed, the} 
views of the Legislature, it is believed, wiust be adi 
mitted to be correct. Between the pro; osed com 
munication in Mlinvis and Buffaloe, steam boats ¢ 
tuur hundred and fifty tons burthen, have aly 
passed with a cargo of that amount. The. wh 
of the intervening navigation, indeed, is on thf 
lakes, except the passage through the strait betweq 
lakes Michigan and Huron,-of ten miles ; the strat 
between Huron and St. Clair, of thirty-jive mile 
and the strait between St. Cluir and Erie of twem 
ty-eight miles, making, in the whole, seventy-i 
miles, ‘Lhrough each of these straits, howe 
there is sufficient depth of water for sloops 
sieam boats of the deseriy tion just mentioned, © 7 
lis eflecis on the cost of transportation from the 
Atlantic cities to a large portion of the “westem! 
country, the comniittee conceive to be worthy @ 
consideration, At present, (and it is believed it wil 
always be the case, as well fiom natural, as aptificid 
causes,) the consumption of manulactured articles, 
whether of foreign or domestic production, in the 
west, must be mainly supplied from the eastern and 
nothero states and cities, With a Davigation now 
open, during the major part of each year,fiom that 
country to New-Orleans, it is a fact not‘to be de 
nied, that most cf those supplies are now br 
from the northery end eastern Atlantic ie. 
the population of the west increases, this consump 
tion witl increase; and wiratever pleu con be adopt 
ed to lessen the expeuse, end fucilitate the transper 
ta‘ion vf those sup; lies, to any considerable por 
tion of that country, seems to be worthy-of the 
patronage of Congress, yb 
At present (le cost of transporting a tonof m 
chundise from New-York, Philadelphia, or Bult 
mre, to St. Louis, may be estimated at akout $90 
i his is as low an average as the experience of th 
last three or four years will warraut the conimite 
in assuming ; and the time necessary for this trans 
portation may be estimated at from 20to 22 ways 
and ihe distance from Philadelphia, the interme 
diaie point, is about 1500 miles: The cost of trans 
porting a ton of the same commodities from New 
York to St. Louis, through the lakes, according tt 
estfmate. founded on the probable expense, as ca 
culated in New-York, of a passage through her 
nal, avd the experience of those engaged in 
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tance being about.the same as on the route bef 











In considering, secondly, the “ importance of 
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referred to, and the time necessary forthe voyat 
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lake navigation, would be from $63 to $65 thed 
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eee = tang, . 
being from 12 to-15 days. Making a sav f 
fore, in the cost of the transportation of a singleton 
in favour of the lake route, of from 25 to 27, and a 
saving of time in performing the (rip of from 6 to 
§ days. This saving, it must be.obvious, would be 
felt.as well by the consumer as the trader. , But ita 
importance is: not to be confined alone to thao 
view of the subject. At present, owing to the 
efiect of the southern climate, which prevents the 
extensive use of the lower Mississippi, during the 
sunmer, and fall months, and to. the inter- 
ruption of the navigation of the Ohio, during 
the same period, the whole, or very nearly the 
whole of the supplies imported into a large portion 
of the western country, for each year, are brought 
in about the same time; and, thus, larger supplies 
are required to be kept on hand for a longer period 
than the existing demand requires. This would be 
avoided by opening a northern communication, and, 
consequently, reduce the price of those commiodi- 
ties which are now required to be kept so long on 
hand before their sale is effected. 

While all these advantages would result from 
this facility to the importation of articles into that 
section of the country, advantages no less impor- 
tant would result from it, as a facility to their export 
trade. From the rich lands of Illinois and Missouri, 
adapted as they are to the production of hemp, 
flax, flour, be-f, pork, hides, whiskey, tobacco, and 
wool, and abounding, as they do, with lead and 
jron ore, the enterprising citizens of those states 
may expect to send out large quantities of those ar- 
icles ; and, for the vast quantities of furs and pel- 

ies that are collected at St. Louis, from the exten- 
ive regions west of that place, a_ northern outlet 

ill be no less important. So,important has it been 
conceived to be to the interests of Missouri, as well 
as to Hlinois, that the Legislature of Missouri, at the 
time of application for admission into the 
Union, prayed Congress to set apart a fund to arise 
from the sales of the public lands within that state, 
for the éxeeution of this specific object. 


In a political point of View, which is the third 
and last aspect in which the committee propose to 
present it, its importance will be found not less im- 
posing thartin either of those in which it has already 
been viewed, In uniting and drawing together the 
interests of the remote extremities of the eastern; 
the southern, and the western seciions of our Union, 
no work of the same magnitude, it is believed, can be 
more effectual, ‘The geographical position of [lli- 
nois and Missouri, the two siates peculiarly ‘nterest- 
edin it, is such, that they will, under the advanta- 
ges of this communication, have a common, and al- 
most an equal interest in preserving their connec- 
tion with the north and the south. . Their trade will 
alternately flow through the lakes and the Missts- 
sippi; and the advantages of a choice of markets 
will be so important to them, that they must ever 
be unwilling to surrender it. 

By a reference to the map of our country, it will 
be seen that these states will have it in their power, 
at all times, in the event, should it unfortunately 
ever occur, of avy internal. commoiions, to com- 
mand the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi. From 
their commanding position, therefore, as well as 
from their capacity to sustain a dense, and it must 
mainly be'a free population, they will always hold 

be balance. of power, in deciding every effort thai 
may be madé to separate the West from either, or 
both, of the great geographical divisions of the U- 
lion: and, if from ho other case, their interest will 
direct the exertion of that power in favour of the 
Union, 

Nor is the interest of these states in preserving a 
free outlet for their commerce both through the 
Lakes and the Mississippi—the latter of which o- 
pens to them the New-Orleans, the West India, and 
South American markets, and, in fact, all foreign 

markets—stronger than ee be that of the north 
{87 


{and south, in being united with them, 


jor part of the lands both in Minvis and Missouri, 





e "Pheir capa- 
city to supply the single article of lead, so indispen- 
sable in military operations in'time of war, willpof 
itself, be sufficient to render them important to ei- 
ther division of the Union. But ‘their capacity to 
cripple the operations of botlt sections, by their 
command over the supplies of the south-west, and 
their ready means of eo-operation with the enemies 
of the north, on the Lakes, constitutes a correspond- 
ing interest no less strong on their part, to remain in 
alliance with them. 

And these: two States, embracing as they do up- 
wards of 100,000 square miles of territory, cannot 
fail, in process of time to be equal in point of physi- 
cal power to the preservation of their geographical 
importance in relationto the Union. But the po- 
litical effects of this communication do not end 
here. By openiiig it, when taken in connection 
with others that must and will be opeued in Ohio 
and Indiana, the rapid settlement of our most vul- 





nerable frontier, that bordering on Canada, would 
be induced, The numerous hordes of savages in | 
that quarter, from whom we suffered so much during | 
the late war, would be held in check, and the ne- 
cessary increase of our civil marine on the moayrind 
would constitute astrong safeguard against the de- | 
predations of both them and the British, in the! 
event of a future war. It would, also, by that in- | 
crease of commerce which it would produce on the | 
Lakes, afford an additional nursery for our seamen ; | 
an effect, to which this, as a commercial nation, | 
ought not to be indifferent. 

As to the expense of this work, the committee 
have no certain data from which to deduce any ve- | 
ry accurate conclusion. Taking Major Long’s re-| 
port to be substantially correct, the length of the | 
canal will not exceed seventy miles, The pre-| 
sumption is, it will be less, But assuming that as 
the whole length, considering the almost entirely 
level face of the country through which it will 
pass, it cannot cost more than $500,000, For the 
purpose of raising this sum, the committee are of 
opimion that no appropriation of money out of the 
lreasury is necessary. If, as the committee beg 
leave to recommend, a strip of land, of the width 
of two miles on each side of the canal shall be 
granted to the Legislature of TMinois, it is believed 
the State would be able’to raise a sum sufficient to 
complete the work. The quantity of land thus 
proposed to be granted would amount to seven 
townships and three-quarters of a township, which. 
if sold at the minimum price of the public lands, 
would yield only the sum of $224,000. But, owiny 
to the additional value that this work would impart 
to it, the committee believe the State would, under 
a prudent management, be able to raise double that 
sum. In recommending this measure, the commit- 
tee feel satisfied that, eventually, the Treasury 
would sustain no diminution of itsrevenue. The 
increased value not only of the immediately adja- 
cent public lands, but of those throughout the ma 


} 
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| 
} 
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would net only reimburse the Treasury, but would 
much more than do it. 

In Hlineis and Missonri there rem4ins to be sold 
not less than 70,000,000 acres of public land. The 
nation as yet, therefore, is the great proprietor in 
both of those States; and while it will, by adopting 
the measure proposed, be advancing the local in- 
terests of the people of fhose States, as well as the 
general interests of the people of a large division 
of the Union, it will, in a still greater degree, be 
advancing its own. 

‘Fhe lands through which the whole of this ca- 
nal will pass, are already surveyed and prepared 
for market, The location of the canal is, also, no 
doubt, already made, and the means thus proposed 
to be-put into the hands of the State, conld, there- 
fore, be immediately employed; and the committee 








therefore, report a bill, making the grant suggested. 
['838] 











MEMORIAL 
Of the General ly of Tilinovis, 

Prayiog a modification of the laws velajing to thesale of Pub- 
ie Land, so as to authorize the sale of certaia Baiuds af sil 
cents per acre. > os 

To thé hon. Senate and House of Representatwes of 
the United States af America, wi Congress as- 
sembled, 

The memorial of the people of the state of Illinois, 

represented in the General Assembly, 

Respectfully shows : all 

That your menorialists, believing that the ox- 
isting laws relating to public lands, are wnequabun 
their operation and injurious in their tendency, both 
to the national interest and to the welfaiv of latge 
portions of the western country, beg leave torsub-» 
mit the following observations : They present przee ' 
uf public lands, so far-as it relates to those diswiets 
of country which have beem .recenily oileved for 
sale, aflords no grounds of.complamt; but your 
memorialists believe that avdistinetion ought to be 
made between land thes situated, andytich as has 
been longer in market. In the lager @ase,;‘themost 
choice selections baving been made by the bidders 
at public sale, by non-residents who have purchas- 
ed on speculation, »r by early settlers, the land re- 
maining is either of inferior quality, or subject to 
some local disadvaniages, and it would seem reason- 
able that its price should be reduced in proportion 
to its actual value. ‘The value of such land will na- 
turally be ascertained by comparing its quality with 
that of adjacent tracts, and the purchaser would re- 
luctantly pay for it the same price, whieh has been 
given for superior soil and better situations.. The 
natural consequence of such a state of things is, that 
the emigram is driven to new and distant settle- 
ments where few have pr ceded him, and where 
the inconvenience of which we complain does not 

erate upon his choice ; the tide of population is 
thus divertedinto a thousand channels, and suffered 
to roll over immense regions, creating feeble and 
thinly scattered settlements, and leaving extensive 
tracts of wilderness behind, Under a government 
like ours, cemented only by the mutual affection of 
the people, it is to be doubted whether a poliey 
should be pursued, which, by diffusing the popula- 
tion, weakens the political strength of national and 
state confederacies, and loosens the ties which 
should bind the people together. In a seattered 
population, public jostitutions are seldom establigh- 
ed 3 systems of education cannet be matured } ta 
ral restraints are tardily enforced; laws are feebly 
execuied, and revenue raised with diffienlty, ~ .» 
To concentrate the daily accumulating. popdla- 
tion of the wes ern states, would not only atid to the 
character of the American people, by promoting 
the progress of civilization in a large Section of the 
Union, but would give strength and stability.to the 
newly created states, To the state goverumentsin 
the west, the contemplated change is particularly 
desirable, on account of the important , addition 
which it would afford to their revenues, Possess. 
ing a country of great extent and f milivy, we "wWainty 
only the means of improvement to bringyits: great, 
vatural resources into usefil operation. The ime” 

crease of physical strength which would be derived” , 

by alluring she emigrant to the settlements alrek 

made, and thus filling up thecountry, aed producing 

a denser population than now exists, would be ohe 

stepiowards this important object, aud the conse- 

quent improvement of revenue which is anticipa- 

ted,-wouldbe another. Should these hopes be re- . 

alized, it is believed that the great work of internal 

improvement, which now apprars to engage the at+? 
tention ofalarge portion of the American people; 
migh: be commenced among us; new sources, of 
wealth would be opened, and that friendly inter- 
course which should subsist among the members. of 
the great political family; would. be facilitated to 
the benefit and eT ill. We mightalso 
[189 
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ect Rinmra to the aay" wie _ san em 3 
ful arts might be cherished stering hand} 
rmineuts ; aud when’ the new states might} ~~ 
prove’as fertile in mental, as. they now are inmatu- 
The pecuniary embarrassments 

ople have long Jabour- 

ed, and which still press thems with a heavy hand, 
are too well known, and have been too often urged 
on the consideration of Congress, to need further 
This cause alone, if n0 other existed, 
would be sufficient to retard thé sale of public 
- lands; but its Operation is greater, in respect to the 
lands in question, -in proportion to the Ayana | 
held out to purchasers in the newly formed dis-| 
How far this fact will be considered as af- 
‘fording us additional claims upon the justice and li- | 
berality of Congress, is not for us to determine. 
For all these reasons, your memorialists respect- | 
fully pray that the present laws relating to the sale 
of public lands, be so modified as to authorize the | 
sale of all such lands as have been offered for sale 








of gove; 
ral ‘productions, 
under which the western 


i lustrations. 


tricts. 


five years or more, for fifty cents per acre. 


And yourmemorialists, as in duty bound, will 


ever pray. 








Appointments 


Appointments by the President, by and with the ad- 


vice and consent of the Senate. 


Josern Hint Cxrark, of Massachusetts, to be 
Consul of the United States for the port of Lubec. 
the United 


Dantex W. Suirn, to be Consul cf 


“States at Refugio, Mexico, Rio Grande. 


— 





The following pasnal Milishipmen, have been 
recently promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in the 
Navy of the United States, and rank in the order in 


which they are now arranged. 


Navy Deparrment, Feb. MH, I 
Daniel H. Mackey 
Edward W. Carpender 
John .L. Saunders 
Joseph B: Hull 
Jott S. Paine 
John E. Prentiss 
Joseph Moorebead 
Samuel B. Phelps 
William T. Rodgers 
Thomas Petigru 
Augustus Cutts 
John S. Chauncey 
Irvine Shubrick 
Charles Ellery 
‘Thomas R. Gerry 
P John Kelly 
Hugh Dulany 
: Edmund Byrne 
Edward S. Johnson 
William H, Gardner 
Frederick Jarrett 
David G. Farragut 
Richard S. Pinekney 
Stephen B. Wilson 
».~ .Edward C. Rutledge 
ay William S, Harris 
~~. » Thomas Dornin 
; Benjamin 8S. Grimke 
John P. Tuttle 
, Robert B. Cunningham 
‘ ‘James Glynn 
fy . Joseph Myers 
‘ William C, Wetmore 
William B. Nicholson 
Thomas R. Gedney 
John Bubier 
Victor M. Randolph 


QO rn 
Ond. 








Graweinshiold 

Ps derick Engle 

Tha s S. Browne 
Alex: J. D. Browne 





Jesu’ ool 

John H. Smith 

Meritt §. Scott (since dead) 
Francis Sanderson 

John Rudd 

Robert Ritchie 








David R, stewart 
William W. McKean 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Jr. 
| Franklin Buchanan 
Hubbard H. Hobbs 
Samuel Mercer 
Charles Lowndes 
Louis M. Goldsborough 
Duncan N. Ingraham 
John Marston, Jr. 
Henry Bruce 
William D. Newman 
Henry A. Adams 
Alexander B. Pinkham 
William A. Homer 
James D. Knight 
Joseph Mattison 
William S. Walker 
Alex iader Slidell 
James G. Boughan 
George F’. Pearson 


Baws of tye Anited States. 


AN ACT concerning ¢ Cooter La Fayette. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, im Congress assem- 
bled, That, in consideration of the services and sacrifices 
of General La Fayette, in the war of the Revolution, the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay to him the sum of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be grant- 
ed to the said General La Fayette, aud bis heirs, one 
township of land, to be laid out and located under the 
authority of the President, in any of the unappropriated 
lands of the United States. 

H. CLAY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
Pres’t of the Senate, pro tempore. 
Washington, Dec. 28th, 1524,—Approved : 
JAMES MONROE. 








' AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of Ohio 
to sell and convey certain tracts of land, granted to said 
State for the use of the people thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Legislature of the State of Ohio shall be, and is 
; hereby authorized and empowered to cause to be sol tand 
| conveyed,in such manner, and ou such terms and conditions, 

as said leyislature’ shall, by Jaw, direct, the following tracts 
of land, heretofore granted to said State, for the use of the 
| people thereof, to wit: So mnch of the Six Mile Reserva- 
| tie n, including the Sait Springs ; commouly called the Sci- 
| ota Salt Springs, a8 remains unsold, the Salt Springs near 
| the Muskingum River, and in the military tract, with the 
sections of land which include the same; the proceeds 
thereof to be applied to such literary purposes as said Le- 
gislature may, lerealter, direct, and to uo other use, in- 
tent,or purpose whatsoever. 
H CLAY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
Pres’t of the Senate, pro. tempore. 

Washington, Dec. 28th, 1824—Approved : 

JAMES MONROE. 








AN ACT authoriding repayment for land erroneously sold 
by the United States. 


Bet enacted by the Senateand House of Representatives 









Tie @ 









r parchaser of a tract of ag 
a rs, the: parchiate whereof ix, ov mayeb 
a prior salét the. 
ufirmation, anes ah be. Utes State wpe’ 5 
British, Freuch, or Spanish grant thereof, or. fur want 
title thereto in the United States, or from ap woe 
whatsve és, Shall be entitled to repayment of 
stuns af money paid for; or oo accouut of su raat 
land, on making proof, to the satisfaction of the + ' 
of the Treasury, that the same was erfoneously med 
manner aforesaid, by the United States, whos. 
thorized and required to pay such sum or sums 
paid as aforesaid 
Washington, Jan. 12th, 1825—Approved. MOA $4 
; a 





































AN ACT, in addition.to an Act, entitled, “ An- A 
ameud the Ordwanee an Acts of Congress for | 
vernment of the Territory of Michigan, and f 
purposes. 

Be ut enacted ty the Senate and Howse of Rep 
of the United States of America in Congress. 

the Gevernor and Legislative Council ofthe T. 

Michigan, be. ami they are bereby, authorized to 

Tervitory into townships, aud incorporatet he came, oy 

part thereof, to graut, define, aid +egulate the 

thereof ; and to provide by law for the election alls 


tuwnship and Corporation officers, as may pe. deat 
within the same. 


See. 2. And be it further enacted, That all coun “ 
cers within said Territery shall be hereafter cecil 

the qualified electors residing in each county, at steb 
and place, and in such manner, as the said Governor a 
Legislative Council may fiow-time to time direct : P. 
ed, That nothing tn this section contained shall author 
the electors afureaid, to elect any Judge of. 
Court of Record, or Clerk thereof, or any Sheriff, of « 
of Probate, or Justice ufthe Peave. And that so’ mor 
the, ordinance of Cunzress, passed July thirteen, séventeeu| 
hundred and eigty-seven, and of the laws of the Ua 
ted States, as are inconsistent with the provisions of thig 
section, and as regard the Michigan Terie be; am 
the same are hereby, repealed 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Governor dl 
the said Territory shall uominate, and, by and with the ac 
vice aud consent of the said Legislative Conutil, shal ap | 
point ali other civil officers i said Territo y, except i" 
as are appointed by the President of the ited States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of these 
And the Governor of said Territory shall have power to i 
aij vacancies in the offices required to be nominated bf 
him, which may happeo duting the recess of the said: . 
tative Council, by granting commissions which shall ¢ — “i 
at the end of their hext session. 


Src, 4, And be it further enacted, That te geal 
electors of said lerritory shali, at their next, and even 
subsequent election for members of, ttiais Legislative Cou 
cil, choose, by ba!'ot, eight persons, having the qual 
tions of electors, in additiou to the number now by Sioa’ 
thorized ; and the names of the twenty-six persons © 
elected shall be transmitted by the Govertior of said Territo- 
fy, to the President of the United Statesy immediately ai 
ter said election, who shall nomiaate, and,. by-and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States, 
appoint, therefrom, thirteen persons ; which said thirteea, 
persons shall compose the Legislative Council, ‘any nine of 
whom shall form a quorum to transact business 4 and ail 
vacancies Occurring in said Council, shall becfilled in the 
same manner, from the list transmitted as aforesaide « The 
members of the swid’ Legislative Council shall receive 
three dollars each per day, during their attendance at the 
sessions thereof, and three dollars for every twenty milés 
in going to and returning thefefrom, ‘in fall conipensation 
for their services ; which shall be paid. by she United 
States. 

Sec. & And be it further enacted, ‘Tat appeals aol 
writs of e1ror shall lie, from the decision of the highest Ju 
dicial Tribunal of said Territory to the Supreme Court of 
the Uvited States, in the same manner, and uoder the 
same regulations’, as do lie aid are taken from the Circuit 
Courts of the United States; where the amount in. Contro- 
versy shall exceed ane thousand dollars, which shalihbe as- 
certamed by evidence satisfactory to the Court allowing 
the appeal. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That not na thaa 
two Judges of the Supreme or Superios Court of said Ter- 
ritory, shall hereafter bold a Court to transact the wares 
of said Court, m 

See. 7 And be it further enacted, That so much of any 
ordinance or law of the United States @s contravenes the 
provisions of this-act,-so fur as respects the Terrhory of 
Michigan, be, aud the same is bereby, repealed. | 


































































of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
| every person, or the legal representative of every person, 


Apprayed F: Feb. 5th, 1825. JAMES MONROE. 
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